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tions of the Nineteenth Century and Spengler's Decline
of the West. The former was published in 1899, the lat-
ter written before the first World War, but published
very shortly after the Peace Treaty. These two books
have much in common: a truly monumental analysis of
modern life OR a historical basis, a comparative study of
various civilizations, a synthetic approach to religion and
philosophy, a strong anti-semitic bias, and* lastly a re-
valuation of Buddhism on the lines already suggested by
Hegel and Nietzsche. It will hardly be possible to do
full justice to these two books here: we are concerned
only with their attitude towards India as part of their
philosophy of history and their outlook on life. And
from the very outset we are struck by one characteristic
feature which both these thinkers have in common: their
constant attempts at reducing Buddhism to a historical
necessity which, both in ancient and in modern times3
is the result of a spiritual decline. Both were equally
obsessed by the idea of the interplay of historical forces,
predetermined and inevitable, and against which neither
the mind of man nor his will are ever able to struggle.
This profound pessimism, pervading both these books
alike, quite naturally also affected their attitude towards
India, and in particular, towards Buddhism.

For Chamberlain, Buddhism formed the anti-thesis
to Christianity. Buddha, according to him, 'represents
the senile decay of a culture which has reached the limit
of its possibilities;'* on the other hand, he continues:
Christ represents the morning of the new day; he won
from the old human nature a new youth, and thus be-

* H. S. Chamberlain: Foundations of the zgth Century ; trsltd.
from the German by John Lees, 1910, Vol. I, p. 184.